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we Froin the Edinburgh Review. 
SPIRIT OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, 


(Concluded from No. 20.) 


It is somewhat remarkable, that that power of 
ridicule so generally cultivated as a science in 
France, has scarcely exercised over the tone of 
Meeling in that country so repressing an influence 
‘as it has among ourselves. It never destroyed 
‘in the French the love of theatrical effect; and 


' ‘even in the prevalence of those heartless manners 


‘formed under the old régime, it never deterred 
- them from avowing romantic feeling, if uttered in 
‘courtly language. Nay, it was never quite out 
ant sentiment or a gene- 


the courtiers of 


‘a Bourbon, and the friends of a Pompadour. But 


* “here, a certain measured and cold demeanour has 


_ been too often coupled with the disposition to 


sneér not only at expressions that are exaggerated, 
“but at sentiments that-are noble. Profligacy in 
action surprises, shocks, less than the profession 


. “ef exalted motives, uttered in conversation, when, 


“as a witty orator observed, ** the reporters are 
shut out, and there is no occasion ‘ to humbug.’”’ 
“We confess that we think ita bad sign when 
lofty notions are readily condemned as bombast, 
“and when a nation not much addicted to levity, 
“or even liveliness, is. above all others, inclined 
to ridicule the bias to magnify-and exalt. A 
“shoeblack of twelve years old, plying his trade 
‘by the Champs Elysées, was struck by a shoe- 
‘black four years younger. He was about to re- 
turn the blow—an old fruitwoman arrested. his 


- arm, exclaiming —‘‘ Have you then no greatness 


,of soul?” Nothing could. be more bombastic 
than the reproof. Granted. But who shall say 
‘how far such bombast influenced the magna- 
‘nimity of the labouring classes in_that late event, 


| “which was no less a revolution in France, than 


_the triumph of the human species? Exaggera- 
tion of sentiment can rarely, as a national trait, 
be-dangerous., With men of sense it unavoidably 


- »settles into greatness of mind ; but moral debase- 
 “Ment—a sneer for what is high,—a disbelief of 
_- “what is good, is the very worst symptom a peo- 


“ple can display. 
The influence which itis the natural province 
‘of the drama to exert towards exalting the 


~ ‘standard of sentiment and opinion is not, at this 


_. Meney to degrade. Tragedy sleeps side. 


| ‘time, it will: readily be allowed, very efficacious 


ten- 
side 
with the epic; and the loftier shapes of comedy 
have dwindled into farce, that most dwarfish imp 
of all the varieties of dramatic humour. 


-in counterbalancing the worldly and sie 
y 





It would be a matter of speculation deserving 

a larger notice than we can afford it here, to in- 
uire how far our national literature is influenced 
the place which our literary men hold in so- 
ciety. ‘That men of letters do not enjoy in Eng- 
land their legitimate and proper rank is.a common 
and trite complaint. ‘There is, doubtless, some- 
thing equivocal in their station, An English 
author of but moderate eminence at home, is often 
astonished at the respect paid to him abroad. 
Political power—the chief object of desire with 
us—leaves to that direction of intellect which 
does not command it but a moderate and luke- 
warm homage. Fashion may indeed invest the 
new author with a momentary eclat; but the 
‘‘lion’’ loses his novelty, and the author ceases 
to be courted. We recollect to have heard one 
of the most brilliant and successful writers of the 
day exclaim, that he would rather, for the grati- 
fication of social vanity, be a dull, but officious 
member of parliament, than enjoy his own high 
and popular reputation as an author. The vanity 
of authors is not, then, confined to their profes- 
sion, which does not bring them a reward suffi- 
ciently palpable and present. Led, like the rest 
of their countrymen, by the of fashion, they 
long for the reputation of being admitted to bril- 
liant society, rather than the consideration accord- 
ed to them in literary circles. One effect, at least, 
not favourable to the higher and purer branches 
of composition, is produced by this uneasiness 
and yearning. Straining for the effect, the glitter 
or the novelty that will render them ‘the fashion,” 
they give to literature a feverish and exaggerated 
east. They grasp at the humour, sometimes the 
frivolity, of the moment, and endeavour to hurry 
the serene and dignified glories of literature into 
a succession of “lucky hits.” T'wo other effects 
noticeable, we think, among Englishmen of 
letters, may be derived from the same cause. 
First, the want of that social brilliancy which is 
generally the characteristic of a Frenchman 
eminent in literature. When one of our most 
popular moralists observed, ‘that he never knew 
a man of sensé’a general favourite,” he uttered a 


‘sentiment peculiarly adapted to charm the Eng- 


lish. In France every man of sense would have 
aspired to be a general favourite, and every man- 
of literary distinction might have won easily 
enough to that ambition. But here intellect 
alone does not produce fashion, and the author, 
failing to attain it, affects the privilege of railing, 
and the right to be disappointed. ‘This dissatis- 
faction ‘at the place destined to the nature of his 
exertions—this consciousness of enjoying neither 
that station of honour, nor that method of being 
honoured, which he has been taught to covet—is 


almost necessarily destructive to the self-confi- 
dence and self-eomplacency, without which no 
man makes a great proficiency in the graces of 
society, or the courageous. profession of a wit. 
The second effect, prodaced by: the desire to 
shine in other circles than their own, is, we 
think, visible in the scattered-and desultory man- 
ner with which our literary men encounter each 
other; they do not herd closely together. ‘There 
is not among them that intimate knot and union 
which was, and is, characteristic of the authors 
and beaux esprits of Paris, and produces so re- 
markable an influence on their works——giving to 
their philosophy the graces of animated conver- 
sation, and colouring their style with that air of 
life, and fulness of worldly knowledges which, 
whatever be the changes and caprices of their 
literature, invariably remain, sometimes the staple, 
and almost always the predominant characteristic. 
When Helvetius produced that celebrated work, 
so rich in anecdote, illustration, and isolated bril- 
liancies of remark, he was accused of merely 
collecting, and forming into a whole, the opinions 
current in the cireles with which he mixed every 
day. It would be somewhat difficult for an 
English philosopher to subject himself, with any 
semblance of justice, to a similar accusation. 

It would be a little unjust to quit our subject 
without saying any thing upon what we consider 
improvements in the condition of society ; the 
more especially as some points, that appear to us 
worthy of praise, have been the subject of vulgar 
complaint. We hear, for instance, much pathetic 
lamentation on the decline of country hospitality, 
ata time when that “ first cousin to a virtue” seems 
more. deserving of commendation than at any 
period referred to by its detractors. 

In what did the hospitality of the last century 
consist? An interchange of dinner visits between 
country neighbours,—a journey some half a 
dozen miles. over wretched roads, and a return 
home some eight hours afterwards, with the foot- 
man drunk, the coachman more drunk, and the 
master most drunk. Hospitality, in a word, was 
a profusion of port wine; and the host welcomed 
his friends by ruining their constitutions. 

Houses, much less conveniently arranged than 
at present, were not often capable of affording 
accommodation, for days together, to visitors 
from a distance. Few, comparatively s ing, 
were.the guests who found their way the 
metropolis to these rustic receptacles of Silenus ; 
and the strangers were then stared at for their 
novelty, or ridiculed for their refinement—oracles 
to the silly and butts to the brutal. What an 
improvement in the present tone of country 





| hospitality !. Instead of solemn. eelebrations of 
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inebriety —instead of jolting at one hour through 
the vilest of lanes, toreturnatanother from the most 
senseless of revels,—improved roads facilitate the 
visits of neighbours, improved houses accommo- 
date a greater number of guests, and an improved 
hospitality gives to both a welcome reception, 
without endangering their health or making war 
on theirreason. The Visitors are more numerous; 
the victims less. ‘To give adinner, or to receive 
a gentleman from London, are not the evenits-in 
a squire’s life that they were in the last century. 
At stated periods of the year the house is filled 
with persons who can be cultivated. as well as 
manly ; and improvements in opinions are thus. 
circulated throughout the country, as well as im- 
provements in gun-locks. 

So far, indeed, from the tone of society in the 
country being, as formerly, considerably below 
that in the metropolis, it is now, perhaps more 
graceful and-courteous. ‘The host, dissatisfied 
with his station in London, beholds his acres and 
his hall, rises into. a great man in his prevince, 
and, content with the tokens of his own conse- 
quence, naturally grows complaisant to others. 
The petty vying and the paltry cringing are -no 
longer necessary—the heartburn of fashion ceases 
—there is no compromise of comfort and nature 
for the attainment of wearisome and artificial ob- 
jects; even the coldness, the distraction and the 
formality ineident to London coteries, subside 
with the causes; and that tone of general equality 
which the most courtly eircles can alone establish 
in a capital, becomes the easy and natural eharac- 
teristic of the manners in a country mansion. 

Another main feature in the aspect of society 
is the improvement and multiplicity of clubs. 
‘That the luxuries of these houses render husbands 
less domestic, and impart to sons notions dispro- 
portioned to their fortune, have been made very 
common and vulgar grounds of attack. With 
regard to the first. we will own frankly that that 
mere animal habit which would confine men to 
the narrow eircle of their firesides, and render it 
a misdemeanour to seek rational intercourse 
abroad, might, we think, be lessened, without 
operating in any way to ihe disadvantage of so- 
eiety. But, in fact, so rigid a domesticalness 


exists little among the classes for which clubs are’ 


as yet chiefly instituted. We. fear that.at those 
witching hours of night, im which the gentleman 
is at his club, the lady and her daughter, so far 
from deploring his absence athome, are enjoying 
themselves at the ball or the soirée. ‘The latter 
charge is equally ridiculous. ‘That all men are 
not rich enough to enjoy a good house, airy 
rooms, new publications, the constant society of 
their acquaintances, and the decent pleasures of 
the table, is'a grievance very much to be lament- 
ed; but that when men cana obtain these advan- 
tages without -being rich, there should -be any 
harm in enjoying them, because they are ‘not 
rich, or that they should be more discontented 
with a small room, because they have the power 
of quitting it for a large room whenever. they 
please, are notions in metaphysics. with which 
we eannot'agree. Besides, while. the principle 
of a club is economy, its temptations afc not those 
of extravagance; while a young man is ( 

by its organisation to save half his income, he 
meets there little that could allure him to spend 
the other half. . The more attached he becomes 
to-the quiet and orderly habits-of a club life, the 
less he will feel inclined towards the expenses of 
that dissipation to which: the routine of a elub life 
fs so opposed, A third objection, sometimes 
urged against clubs, would be serious indeed, 


wereit generally founded in truth, viz. the cus-' 
tom of gaming. _ But gaming is_not practised in 
the great majority of clubs, especially those lately 
establistied. In the few notorious for the sup- 
port of that vice, the usual advantages of a club, 
viz. economy, the facility of intellectual conver- 
sation, etc. are not found; they are. gaming- 
houses, in a word, with a more specious name ; 
and we willingly surrender them, without a word 
of defence, to the indignation of their impugners. 
‘The increase of clubs we think favourable to 
the growth of public principle. “By the habits of 
constant intercourse, truths circulate, and pre- 
judices are frittered away. “Nothing,” observes 
that great writer, in whom we scarcely know 
which to admire the most, the brilliant imagina- 
tion, or the quiet rationality— nothing more 
contributes to maintain our common sense than 
living in>the universal way with multitudes of 
men ;”” and, let us add, that it not only maintains 
our common sense, but diminishes the selfishness 
of our. motives. In the close circle-of private life, 
public matters are rarely and coldly discussed. 
In public, they form the chief topic; and made 
interesting, first as the staple of conversation, 
they assume, at length, an interest anda fascina- 
tion in themselves. 

We cannot quit our subject without adverting 
to that tone of consideration and respect towards 
the great bulk of the people, which especially 
characterises the present time and was almost a 
stranger to the past, Even in the ancient de- 
mocracies, in which the flattery of the people was 
the science of power—even among the later Pala- 
dins of Chivalry,—** rough to the haughty, but 
gentle to the low’’—mirrors not less of courtesy 
than valour—the tone alike of literature and phi- 
losophy breathes with a high contempt for the 
emotions and opinions of the vulgar. Among 
the Greeks—the crowd—the herd—the people 
—their fickleness—their violence—their ingra- 
titude, furnished the favourite matter to scornful 
maxims and lordly apothegms. Taking their 
follies and their vices as the common subject for 
notice, where do we find their virtues panegy- 
rised, or their character dispassionately examined? 
And in the models of chivalry, the ‘+ dofiing to 
the low” was but the insult-of condescension ; 
the humble-were not to be insulted, because they 
wete not to be feared. . But the instant the aspirer 
of plebeian birth attempted to rise against the de- 
erees of fortune, the instant he affected. honour or 
distinction;‘he was ** audacious varlet,”* and * pre- 
suming eaitiff.” 
author of the Arcadia, that noble work in which 
chivalry appears in its most romantic and lovely 
shape, evidently esteems it the proof of a thought- 
ful and lofty mind, to disdain the multitude and 
risé beyond a regard for their-opinion. _ Were it 
not something profane to accuse so. glorious a 
benefactor -as.. Shakspeare of any offence, it 
might, perhaps, be justly observed, that while 
his works abound with pithy sarcasms on the 
foibles of the peat ay le, they have never 
brought into a strong light their nobler qualities ; 
even the virtues accorded them ure the mere 
virtues of servants, ard rarely aspire beyond 
fidelity to.a. master in misfortune. While, in his 
sulgbty pases she. just and impartial mirror has 
been held to almost every human secret of cha- 
racter among the higher and middle classes of 
life, how. little have. the. motives and conduct of 
the great mass (beyond what are contemptibie) 
been sifted and examined; how many opportu- 


nities of displaying their firmness, their fortitude, 





their resistance to oppression, of sympathising 


satire than to praise ! 
is it the mode, the cant, to-affect a disdain of the 


The tender and accomplished: 


with their misfortunes and their wrongs, have 
been passed over in silence, or devoted rather to 
But. not now, thank God, 


vast majority of our fellow creatures,—an un- 
thinking scorn fer their opinions or pursuits : the 
philosophy of past times confused iiself with in. 
difference ; the philosophy of the present rather 
seeks to be associated with philanthropy. 

We trust that those who have the power to in- 
fluence the bias of popular. sentiment will incul- 
cate what has too long been the subject of 
jest or incredulity, viz, the glory of promoting 
public interests; and the necessity, in order to 
bring virtue from the Hearth to the Forum, of 


glect those rewards to exertion, which confer, if 
they be: but rightly considered, a deeper respect 
than wealth, and aw honour more lofty than titles, 





From Ca:lyle’s Lectures. 
THE HERO AS KING. 


CROMWELL, NAPOLEON, MODERN REVOLUTIONISM. 


We come row to the last form of Heroism; that 
which we call Kingship. The Commander over 
Men ; he to whose will our wills are to be subordi- 
nated, and loyally surrender themselves, and find 
their welfare in doing so, may be reckoned the most 
important of Great Men. He’is practically the eum- 
mary for us of all the various figures of Heroism; 
Priest, Teacher, whatsoever of earthly or of spiritual 
dignity we can fancy to reside in a man, embodies 
itself here, to command over us, furnish us with con- 
stant practical teaching, tell us for the day and hour 
what we are to do, e is called Rex, Regulator, 
Roi: our own name is still better; King, Kénning, 
which means Can-ning, Able-man. 

Numerous considerations, pointing towards deep, 
questionable, and, indeed, unfathomable regions, pre- 
sent themselves here: on the most of which we must 
resolutely, for the present, forbear to speak. 

As Burke said that perhaps fair Trial by Jury was 
the soul of Government, and that all legislation, ad- 
ministration, parliamentary debating, and the rest of 
it, went on, in order “to bring twelve impartial men 
into a jury-box ;”— so, by much stronger reason, may 
I say here, that the finding of your 2bleman, and get- 
ting him invested with the’ eyinbote of ability, with 
dignity, worship (worth-ship,) royalty, knighthood, 
or whatever we call it, so that Ae may actually have 
room to guide according to his faculty of doing it,— 
is the business, well or ill accomplished, of all social 
procedure whatsoever in this world! Hustings 
speeohes, Parliamentary Motions, Reform Bills, 

rench Revolutions, all mean at’ heart this; or else 
nothing. Find in any country the Ablest Man that 
exists there; raise him to the supreme place, and 
loyally reverenee him: you have a perfect govern- 
ment for that country ; no ballot-box, parliamentary 
eloquence, voting, constitution-building, or other 
machinery whatsoever can improve it a whit. It is 
in the perfect state; an ideal country. ‘The Ablest 
Man; he means also the troest-hearted, justest, the 
Noblest Man: what he tells us to do, must be pre- 
ere the wisest, fittest, that we could any where or 
any how learn ;—the thing which it will in all ways 
behove us, with right loyal thankfulness, and -no- 
thing doubting; to do! “Our. doing and life were 
then, so far as government could regulate it, well 
regulated ; that were the ideal of constitutions. 

Alas, we know very well that Ideals can never be 
completely embodied in practice. Ideals must ever 
lié a very great te J off; and we will right thank- 
fully content ives with any not intolerable ap- 
proximation thereto! Let no man, as Schiller says, 
too qu sly “measure by a-scale of { tion 
the meagre product of reality” in this poor world 
of ours.- e-.will esteem. him no wise man; we 
will esteem him a.sickly, discontented, foolish 





man. And yet, on the other hand, it is never to be 


ealling forih from their present obscurity and ne. . 
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forgotten that Ideals do exist; that if they be not 
approximated to at all, the whole matter goes to 
wreck! ~Infallibly. No bricklayer “builds a wall 
perfectly perpendicular, mathematically this is not 
possible; a certain degree of perpendicularity suf- 
fices him; and he, like a good bricklayer, who must 
have done with his job, leaves it $0. And yet if he 
sway too much from the perpendicular; above all, if 
he throw plummet and level quite away from him, 
and pile brick on brick heedless, just as it comes 
to hand—! Such bricklayer, [ think, is in a bad 
way. He has forgotten himself: but the Law of 
Gravitation does not forget to act on him; he and 
his wall rush down into confused welter of ruin! 
This is the history of all rebellions, French Revo- 
lutions, social explosions in ancient or modern times. 
You have put the too Unable Man at the head of 
affairs! The too ignoble, unvaliant, fatuous man. 
You have forgotten that there is any rule, or natural 
necessity whatever, of putting the Able Man there. 
Brick must lie on brick as it may and can. Unable 
Simulacrum of Ability, guack, ina word, must ad- 
just himself with quack, in all manner of adminis- 
tration of human things; which accordingly lie un- 
administered, fermenting into unmeasured masses of 
failure, of indigent misery: in the outward, and in 
the inward or spiritual, miserable millions stretch 
out the hand for their due supply, and é is not there. 
The “law of gravitation” acts; Nature’s laws do 
none of them forget to act. The miserable millions 
burst forth into Sensculottism, or some other sort of 
madness: bricks and mortar lie as a fatal chaos !— 
Much sorry stuff, written some hundred years 
ago or more, about the * Divine rights of Kings,” 
moulders unread now in the public libraries of this 
country. Far be it from us to disturb the calm pro- 
cess by which it is disappearing harmlessly from the 
earth, in those repositories. At the same time not 
to let the immense rubbish go without leaving us, as 


it ought, some soul of it behind,—1I will say that it 


did mean something; something true, which it is 
important for us and all men to keepin mind. To 
assert that in whatever man you chose to lay hold of 
(by this or the other plan of clutching at him) and 
clapt a round piece of metal on the head of, and 
called King,—there straightway came to reside a di- 
vine virtue, so that Ae became a kind of god, and a 
Divinity inspired him. with faculty and right to rale 
over you to all lengths: this—what can we do with 
this but leave it to rot silently in the public libraries ? 
But I will say withal, and that is what these Divine- 
tight men meant, That in Kings, and in all human 
Authorities, and relations that men god-created can 
form among each other, there is verily a Divine 
Right or else a Diabolic Wrong; one or the other 
of these two! For it is false altogether, what the 
last Sceptical Century tanght us, that this world is 
asteam-engine. There is a God in this world; and 
a God’s sanction, or else the violation of such, does 
look out from all ruling and obedience, from all 
moral acts of men. There is no act more moral 
between men than that of rule-and obedience. Wo 
to him that claims obedience when it is not due; wo 
to him that refuses it when itis! God’s law is in 
that, [ say, however the parchment laws may run: 
there is a Divine Right or else a Diabolic Wrong 
at the heart of every claim that one man makes upon 
another. 

It can do none of us harm to reflect on this: in all 
the relations of life it will concern us; in Loyalty 
and Royalty, the highest of these. I esteem the 
modern error, that all goes by self-interest and the 
checking and balancing of greedy knaveries, and 
that, in short, there is nothing divine whatever in 
the association of men, a still more despicable error, 
natural as it is to an unbelieving century, than 
that of a ‘divine right” in people called Kings. 


‘Say, Find me the true Kénning, King, or Able-man, 


and he Aas a divine right over me. That we knew 
in some tolerable measure how to find him, and that 
all men were ready to acknowledge his divine right 
when found: this is precisely the healing which a 
sick world is every where, in these ages, seeking 
after! The true King, as guide of the practical, has 
ever something of the Pontiff in him—guide of the 
spiritual, from which all practice has its rise. This, 





too, is a true saying, ‘That the King is head of the | 
Church. But we will leave the Polemic stuff of a 
dead century to lie quiet on its book-shelves. 

Cerfainly it is a fearful business, that of having | 
your Able-man to seek and not knowing in what 
manner to proceed about it! That is the world’s 
sad predicament in these titnes of ours. They are 
times of revolution, and have long been. The brick- 
layer with his bricks, no longer heedfal of the plum- 
met or the law of gravitation, have toppled, tumbled, 
and it all welters as we see! But the beginning of 
it was not the French Revolution; that is rather the 
end, we can hope. It were truer to say, the degin- 
ning was three centuries further back: in the refor- 
mation of Luther. ‘Ilhat the thing which still called 
itself Christian Church had become a Falsehood, 
and brazenly went about pretending to pardon men’s 
sins for metallic coined money, and to do much else 
which in the everlasting truth of Nature it did not 
now do: here lay the vital malady. ‘Phe inward 
being wrong, all outward went ever more and more 
wrong. Belief died away; all was doubt, disbelief. 
The builder cast away his plummet; said to himself, 
** What is gravitation? Brick lie en brick there!” 
Alas, does it not still sound strange to many of us, 
the assertion that there is.a God’s-truth in the busi- 
ness of god-created men: that all is not a kind of 
grimace, an “expediency,” diplomacy, one knows 
not what! 

Froin that first necessary assertion of Luther's, 
** You, self-styled Papa, you are no Father in God 
at all; you are a Chimera,.whom I know not how to 
name in polite language !”"—from that, onwards to 
the shont which rose round Camille Desmoulins in 
the Palais Royal, Aux armes /” when the people 
had burst up against af! manner of Chimeras, I find 
a natural historical sequence. That shout, too, so 
frightful, half infernal, was a great matter. Once 
more the voice of awakened nations; starting con- 
fusedly, as out of nightmare, as out of death-sleep, 
into some dim feeling that Life was real ; that God’s 
world was not an expediency and diplomacy! In- 
fernal ;—yes, since they would not have it other- 
wise. Infernal, since not celestial or terrestrial ! 
Hollowness, insincerity has to cease; sincerity of 
some sort has to begin. Cost what it may, relgns 
of terror, horrors of French. Revolution, or what else, 
we have to return to truth. Here is a truth, as I 
said: a-truth clad in hell-fire, since they would not 
but have it so! 

A common theory among considerable parties of 
men in England and elsewhere used to be, that the 
French nation had in those days, as it were, gone 
mad; that the French Revolution was a general act 
of insanity, a temporary conversion of France and 
large settions of the world into a kind of bedlam. 
The event had risen and raged; but was a madness 
and non-entity—gone now happily into the regions 
of dreams and the picturesque! ‘I'o such comfortable 
philonoeners, the Three Days of July, 1830, must 

ave been a surprising phenomenon. Here is the 
French nation risen again, in musketry and death- 
struggle, out shooting and being shot, to make that 
same mad French Revolution good! ‘The sons and 
grandsons of those men, it would seem, persist in 
the enterpiise: they do not disown it; they will have 
it made good; will have themselves shot, if it be not 
made good! To philosophers who had made up 
their life-system on that madness-quictus. no pheno- 
menon could be more alarming. Poor Niebuhr, they 
say, the Prussian professor and historian, fell broken- 
hearted in consequence; sickened, if we can believe 
it, and died of the Three Days! It was surely not 
a very heroic death ; little better than Racine’s, dying 
because Louis Fourteenth looked sternly on him 
once. The world had stood some considerable 
shocks in its time; might have been expected to 
survive the Three Days, too, and be found turnin 
on its axis after even them! The Three Days told 
all-mortals that the old French Revolntion, mad as 
it might look, was not a transitory ebullition of be4- 
lam, but a genuine product of this earth where we 
all live; that it was verily a fact, and the. world in 
a would. do well every where to regard it as 
such. 








Truly, without the French Revolution, one would 


not know what to make of an-age like this at all. 
We will hail the French Revolution as shipwrecked 
mariners might the sternest rock, ina world other- 
wise all of baseless sea and waves. A ttue Apoca- 
lypse, though a terrible one, ‘to this false withered 
artificial time; testifying onece.more that Nature is 
preternataral, if not divine, then diabolic;. that sem- 
blance is not reality; that it has to become reality, 
or the world will take fire under it—bum i into 
what it is, namely nothing! Plausibility has ended; 
empty routine has ended; much has ended. ‘This, 
as with a Trump of Doom, has been proclaimed to 
all men, They are the wisest who. will learn. it 
soones!.. Long confused generations before it be 
learned ; peace impossible till it be! The earnest 
man, surreunded, as ever, with a world of inconsis- 
tencies, can await patiently, patiently strive to do 
his work, in the midst of that. Sentence of Death 
is written down in heaven against all that; sentence 
of Death is now proclaimed on the earth against it: 
this he with his eyes may see. And: surely, I should 
say, considering the other side of the matter, what 
enormous diffieulties lie there, and how fast, fearfully 
fast, in all countries, the inexorable demand. for solu- 
tion of them is pressing on—he may easily find other 
work to do thaa labouring in the Sanseulottic pro- 
vince at this time of day! 

To me, in these circumstances, that of ‘+ Hero- 
worship” becomes a fact inexpressibly precious; 
the most solacing fact one sees in the world at pre- 
sent. There is an everlasting hope in it for the 
management of the world. . Had all. traditions, 
arrangements, creeds, societies that men ever insti- 
tuted, sunk away, this would remain. The cer- 
tainty of Heroes. being sent us; our faculty, our 
necessity, to reverence Heroes when sent: it shines 
like a pole-star through smoke-clouds, dust-clouds, 
and all manner of down-rushing and conflagration. 

Hero-worship would have seunded very. strange 
to those workers and fighters in the French Revolu- 
tion. Not reverence for Great Men; not any hope, 
or belief, or even wish, that Great Men could again 
appear in the world! Nature, turned into a “+ ma- 
chine,” was as if effete now; could not any longer 
produce Great Men:—I can tell her, she may give 
up the trade altogether, then; we cannot do without 
Great Men! - But neither have 1 any quarrel with 
that of “ Liberty and Equality ;” with the faith that, 
wise great men being impossible, a level immensity 
of foolish small men would suffice. It was a natural 
faith then and there. ‘Liberty and Equality; no 
authority needed any longer, Hero-worship, reve- 
rence for such authorities, has proved false, is itself 
a falsehood; no more of it! We have had such 
forgeries, we will now trust nothing. So many base 
plated coins passing in the market, the belief has 
now become common that no gold any longer exists, 
and even that we can do very well without gold !”” 
1 find this, among other things, in that universal cry 
Liberty and Equality; and find it very natural, as 
matters then stood, 

And yet surely it is but the trunsition from false 
to true. Considered as the whole truth, it is false 
altogether; the product of entire sceptical blindness, 
as yet only struggling to see. Hero-worship exists 
for ever and every where: not Loyalty alone; it ex- 
tends from divine adoration down to the lowest prac- 
tical regions-of life. ‘ Bending before men,”’ if it 
is not to be a mere.empty grimace, better dispensed 
with than practised, is Hero-worship ; a recognition 
that there does dwell in that presence of our brother 
something divine; that every created man, as No- 
valis. said, is a “revelation in the flesh.” They 
were poets, too, that devised all those graceful cour- 
tesies which make life noble! Courtesy is nota 
falsehood or grimace; it need not be such. And 
Loyalty, religions Worship itself, are still possible ; 
nay, still inevitable. 


(To be continued.) 





Kings—Of all kind of men, God is the least be- 
holding unto them ; for he doeth most for them, and 
they do ordinarily least for him.— Bacon. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF ARTS IN ITALY. 


Read before the Society of Arts, by Charlee H. Wilson’ 
Esq. Architect, Edinburgh. 


(Continued from No. 20.) 


T shall now notice the mosaic work of Florence, 
before touching on cameo eutting. It differs entirely 
from Roman mosaic, being composed of stones in- 
serted in comparatively large masses; it is called 
work in pictra dura. ‘The stones. used are all more 
or less of a rare and precious nature. In old speci- 
mens the most beautiful works are those in which the 
designs are of an arabesque character. The most 
remarkable specimen of this description of pietra dura, 
is an octagonal table in the Gabdinetto di Baroccio, in 
the Florence Gallery. It is valued at £20,000 sterl- 
ing, and was commenced in 1623 by Jacopo Datelli, 
from designs by Ligozzi: twenty-two artists worked 
upon it without interruption till it was terminated in 
the year 1649. Attempts at landscapes and the imi- 
tation of natural objects were usually failures in for- 
mer times—mere works of labour, which did not 
attain their object ; but of late, works have been pro- 
duced in this art in which are represented groups of 
flowers and fruit, vases, musical instruments, and 
other compatible objects, with a trath and beauty 
which excite the utmost admiration and surprise. 
These pictures in stone are however enormously ex- 
pensive, and can only be seen in the palaces of the 

teat. ‘T'wo tables in the Palazzo Pitti are valued at 

000, and this price is by no means excessive. 
These are of modern design, ona ground of porphyry, 
and ten men were employed for four years on one of 
them, and a spot is pointed out, not more than three 
inches square, on which a man had worked for ten 
months. But Florentine mosaic, like that of Rome, 
is not merely used for cabinet tables or other orna- 
mental articles; the walls of the spacious chapel 
which is used as the burial place of the reigning 
family at Florence are lined with pietra dura, réalis- 
ing the gem-incrusted halls of the Arabian tales. 
Roman mosaic, as we hive seen, is of great value as 
an ally to art; but Florentine mosaic can have no 
such pretensions, and time and money might be bet- 
ter bestowed. The effect is far from pleasing in the 
chapel I have alluded to, and [ think that the art 
might be advantageously confined to the production 
of small ornaments, for which it is eminently adapted. 

An imitation of the pietra dura is now made to a 
great extent in Derbyshire, where the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s black marble, said to be quite equal to the 
famous Nero Antico, is inlaid with malachite, Derby- 
shire spars, and other stones; but the reescion 7 is 
only by veneers, and not done in the solid as at Flo- 
rence. This, with the softness of the materials, 
makes the Derbyshire work much cheaper, and yet, 
for a table, 20 to 24 inches in diameter, thirty guineas 
is asked. Were a little more taste in design and 
skill in execution shown, the Derbyshire work might 
deserve to be more valued, as the materials, espe- 
cially the black marble, are beautiful. 

I shall now return to cameo cutting. This art is 
also of great antiquity, and is pursued with most suc- 
cess in Rome, where there are several very eminent 
artists now living. Czmeos are of two descriptions 
—those cut in stone, or pietra dura, and those cut in 
shell. Of the first, the value depends on the stone 
as well as on the excellence of the work. ‘The stones 
most prized now are the oriental onyy and the sar- 
donyx: the former black and white, in parallel lay- 
ers; the latter cornelian, brown and white; and 
when stones of four or five layers of distinct shades 
or colours can he procured, the value is proportion- 
ably raised, provided always that the layers be so 
thin as to be manageable in cutting the cameo so as 
to make the various parts harmonise. For example, 
in a head of Minerva, if well wrought out of a stone 
of four shades, the ground should be dark gray, the 
face light, the bust and helmet black, and the crest 
over the helmet brownish or gray. Next to such 
varieties of shades and layers, those stones are valu- 
able in which two layers occur of black and white of 
regular breadth. Except on such oriental atones, no 


ed on materials, so that beautiful middle age and 
modern cameos may be found on German agates, 
whose colours are generally only two shades of gray, 
or a cream and’a milk-white, and these not unfre- 
quently cloudy. The best artist in Rome in pietra 
dura is the Signor Girometti, who has executed eight 
cameos of various sizes, from 14 to 33 inches in dia- 
meter, on picked stones of several layers, the sub- 
jects being from the antique. These form a set of 
specimens, for which he asks £3000 sterling. A 
single cameo of good brooch size, and of two colours, 
costs £22. Portraits in stone, by those excellent 
artists Diez and Saulini, may be had for £10. These 
cameos are all wrought by a lathe with pointed in- 
struments of steel, and by means of diamond rust. 

Shell cameos are cut from large shells found on the 
African and Prazilian coasts, and generally show 
only two layers, the ground being either a pale coffee 
colour, or a deep rodtish orange: the latter is most 
prized. The subject is eut with little steel chisels 
out of the white portion of the shell. A fine shell is 
worth a guinea in Rome. Copies from the antique, 
original designs, and portraits, are executed in the 
most exquisite style of finish, and perfect in contour 
and taste, and it may be said that the Roman artists 
have attained perfection in this beautiful art. Good 
shell cameos may be had at from £1 to 5£ for heads, 
£3 to £4 for the finest large brooches, a comb. costs 
£10, and a complete set, of necklace, earrings and 
brooch, cost £21.. A portrait can be executed for 
£4 or £5, according to the workmanship. 


(To bé continued.) 





THE PACKET PRESIDENT. 


The figure-head of the President steamship 
was a full length likeness of General Washing- 
ton. The following passages from the life of 
Columbus, were hung in fine painting (in imita- 
tion of ancient tapestry) upon the walls. 


No. 1. A. D. 1470.—Columbus selling maps and 
charts at Lisbon for the support of his family and 
aged father at Genoa, 

No. 2. A. D. 1470.—Columbus contemplating his 
enterprise, is kindled into enthusiasm by considering 
himself to be the person alluded toin Holy Writ who 
is to carry the Gospel inte new lands. 

No. 3. A. D. 1484.—Columbus begging bread and 
water for his child at the Franciscan Convent of St. 
Rabida; Juan Perez Marcheza passing by, is much 
struck by his appearance. 

No. 4. A. D. 1484.—The conference at La Rabi- 
da, at which Juan Perez Marchezaand the Physician 
Garcia Fernandez are struck by the grandeur of his 
views. 

No. 5. A. D. 1492.—On Friday, 3d August, 1492, 
Columbus set sai! as admiral of the seas and the land 
he expected to discover. On the 11th October, Co- 
lumbus stood on the stem of his vessel, when he 
espied land at 2 o’clock in the morning. The fore- 
most then fired a signal. 

No. 6. A. D. 1492.—Columbus landed and gave 
thanks to heaven for the success of his enterprise. 
At dawn on the 12th October, he landed in the New 
World at Guanahani or St. Salvador, one of the Ba- 
hama Islands, when the most mutinous and rebellious 
of his crew thronged around him and embraced his 
feet. The naked and painted natives regarded the 
white men as visiters from the skies. 

No. 7. A. D. 1492.—Columbus entering Barce- 
lona in triumph. In his journey through Spain he 
received princely honours all the way to Barcelona, 
where the court then was. Several natives returned 
with him. 

No. 8, A. D. 1493.—Columbus received at court 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, who rose as he approach- 
ed, and raised him as he kneeled to kiss their hands. 

No. 9. A. D. 1500.—Columbus arrested. Not- 
withstanding his great succésses, his enemies at 
home persuaded the king to supersede him, and 
Francis Baradilla was sent to bring him back in 





artist will now bestow his time; but, till the 
nning of this century, less attention was bestow- 


chains. 





No. 10. A.D. 1500,—Columbus’s arrival at Cadiz, 
a prisoner, chained—which event caused so universal 
a burst of indignation throughout Spain, as to compel 
Ferdinand to disclaim all knowledge or share in the 
disgraceful transaction. . 

Columbus born 1446, at Genoa; died, aged 61 
years, in neglect-and poverty. 

*‘ Thus ended,” says the historian, “a noble and 
glorious career, inseparably connected with the re. 
cords of the injustice and ingratitude of kings.” 








LAUGHTER. 

An anonymous writer vies) classifies the differ. 
ent laughs as follows:—1. The side-mouthed or in- 
decent laugh—2. The gracious laugh, or the smile 
—3. Laugh of dignity or protection—4. The silly or 
simple laugh, which must be distinguished from the 
naturally ingenuous—5. ‘The self-approving laugh, 
or that of sheer vanity—6. The laugh of courtesy, 
civilised compact, or fashionable usage—7. The 
laugh of affectation or disdain—8.. The laugh of sin- 
cerity, openness, and serenity, that in a pleasing 
manner diffuses itself over the whole countenance— 
9. The laugh of hypocrisy or dissimulation, or (ac- 
cording to the vulgar phrese) in one’s sleeve, which 
must be distinguished from—10. The laugh of de- 
termined or absolute malice—11!. The laugh con- 
strained, is that observable whefi we make an effort 
to repress an unreasonable impulse—12. The laugh 
extorted, or mechanical, is brought on by excessive 
tickling, or by wounds of the diaphragm, or by certain 
noxious beverages—13. The laugh caused by sore. 
ness of the mind, spite, resentfulness, desire of re- 
venge, mixed with a certain pleasure that is in near 
alliance with pride—And lastly, 14. The laugh in- 
extinguishable, as Homer calls it in Greek, but that 
in our vulgar phrase, may be expressed by the out- 
rageous or horse-laugh, whose explosive bursts we 
cannot stop. In 1662 an Italian astrologer published 
a treatise of about six sheets, wherein he distin- 
guished the different temperaments of mankind by 
their different modes of laughing. Thus the hi hi 
hi notifies melancholy people; the he he he the 
phlegmatic persons ; the ho ho ho those of a sanguine 
disposition. 





Power of Machinery.—lt is calculated that two 
hundred human arms with machines now manufac- 
ture as much cotton as twenty millions of arms were 
able to manufacture without machines forty years 
ago. It is further calculated that the quantity of 
manufactures of all sorts at present produced by 
British workmen, with the aid of machines, is so 
great, that it would require, without that aid, four 
hundred millions of workmen ! 
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